MAPLE SYRUP
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MINT

grounds and would like to make sugar
and syrup if only they knew how. It
is easily made3 but since there are no
publications on the subject readily
available, a concise description of
method may be useful to a good
number of gardeners.

Sugar or syrup can be made from
any of the maple trees, namely:
Silver, Norway, Swamp, or Sugar
Maple. However, more than twice as
much syrup can be made from a
given account of sap from the sugar
or rock maple (Acer saccharum}
than from any of the others. Since the
sap of the others is sweet, however,
people sometimes use it to make wine
by fermentation.

The trees are tapped early in the
spring before the ground thaws by
boring a 54-inch hole into the tree at
at 2-foot height from the ground. A
10-inch spigot is made from a piece
of pine wood by cutting a groove
j4-inch deep in one side of an inch-
square stick. One end is made round
and forced into the inch-deep hole in
the tree. If the tree is large, two or
three spigots may be inserted at dif-
ferent places. A gallon pail is set
under the spigot so that the sap will
dram into it. As soon as thawing
weather commences the sap starts to
flow. The sap is collected every day
and must be boiled down to the con-
sistency of syrup. This can be deter-
mined by the individual taste. The
sugar is made by boiling the syrup
down to a very thick consistency,
whipping it for five or ten minutes,
and pouring it into molds to harden.

Sap cannot be collected in locali-
ties where there is no alternate freez-
ing and thawing. For this reason most
of the maple syrup is made where
winters are severe, as in our northern
states. But it can be made in other

sections where maples seem to
well.

Marjoram

See Sweet Marjoram

Meadow Clary

See Clan-
Melissa Balm

See Balm: Lemon Balm

Mint

DESCRIPTION: The Mints are peren-
nial plants of various species of the
genus Mentha, which is the charac-
teristic member of the mint family

PEPPERMINT

(Labiatae). The plants are grown for
the essential oils wrhich are distilled
from their leaves. With their incon-
spicuous flowers and aromatic leaves,
the mints deserve a place in the herb
garden.

SPECIES AND VARIETIES: The com-
mon mint (M. canadensis] has erect,
square stems with long pointed leaves
placed oppositely on the stem. The
plants are spread by rootstocb and
runners. The small, light-purple
flowers are born in circles around
the stem. The very aromatic fra-
grance of the leaves has often misled
people to mistake the plant for pep-